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THE MIGRANT MINISTRY IS AN INTERDENOMINATIONAL FIELD 
program V*UCH HAS SERVED THE NEEDS OF MIGRANT FARM WORKERS 
SINCE 1920. THIS DOCUMENT DESCRIBES THE FOLLOW, NG ASPECTS OF 
T^C PROGRAM- -NATIONAL GOALS, MAJOR CONCERNS IN THE FARM LABOR 
PROBLEM, RELATIOHSHIP TO TITLE III-B OF THE ECONOMIC 
OPPORTIP4ITY ACT, AND NATIONAL BUDGET. THE INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS OFFERED IN 1965 AND THE STATES OFFERING 
T»CSE PROGf AMS ARE LISTED. ALSO PRESENTED ARE THE ADVANTAGES 
AM3 DISADVANTAGES OF COMMLP4ITY VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS, 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF PARTICIPATING CHURCHES, AND SUGGESTED 
farm labor LEGISLATION. MIGRANCY IS DISCUSSED WITH RESPECT TO 

ITS Challenge to the churches, the problems of transportation 
AND unionization, AND THE CONCERNS OF AGRICULTURAL GROWERS. 
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THE MIGRANT MINISTRY 

The Migrant Minotry,* the most extensive.* interdenominational field 
program in American Pirotestantism, has been serving the needs of migra- 
tory farm workers since 1920. The national Migrant Ministry highlights 
the national problen» of migratory farm workers, determines trends, 
coordinates concerns in migrant legislation, extends services to state units 
through regional and area field stafiF, and encourages the extension of 
ministries to both spiritual and physical needs. A strong partnership 
prir.ciple has developed as the many state and loctil councils of churches 
and United Church Women have assumed responsibility for program in 
their areas. It is the responsibility of all groups to keep policy and pro- 
gr;am flexible in the light of changing conditions. 

What is a migrant? One dictionary defines him as “a person who moves 
from one country or place of abode to another, with a view to residence.” 
In the Migrant Ministry, the term migrant applies to those who move 
with the crops, planting and harvesting, rarely with a view to residence. 

Migrancy knows no barrier as far as race is cont?emed— it draws in 
anyone. It knows no language— any language is acceptable as long as the 
migrant can understand the orders given. While many migrants are 
Caucasians from poverty areas, many others are of Spanish-speaking 
descent or come from Negro families who live in the Southern states 
during the winter months. Indian Americans from reservations and 
nearby urban centers find seasonal employment in the Northwest and 
South Central areas, and an increasing number of Puerto Ricans are 
recruited from the Island for w'ork on Ae East Coast, particularly since 
the importation of foreign labor has been terminated. 

• Division of Christian Lift and Mission. National Council of Churches. 



MAJOR CONCERNS 

On the BAtn of the long and intimate experience with the needs, pro- 
lems, and conditions of seasonal farm workers, tlie Migrant Ministry 
identifies three major elements in the farm labor problem; 

• Irregularity of employment and low family income 

Because of the seascmal nature of much farm work and the uncertain- 
ties of the farm labor market, hired farm workers typically achieve 
only fragmentary ei^loyment, with frequent and often prolonged 
periods of idleness. Tih^ coots of finding employment are hij^ and 
their wages when employed generally hover at or are substantially 
below the federaUy established minimum wage in other fields. Annual 
family incomes, even when several membo's of the family have been at 
work, average far below the point which is recognized in government 
terms as the poverty level. 

• DitfranchiMement, exemption from social legislation, and discrimination 

The political and legal situation of both migratory and settling farm 
workers marks them as second-class citizens. Mobility as well as low 
educational attainment tends to preclude them from voting privileges. 
Specific exemptions, written into law, bar them from coverage by 
Federally established minimum wages, unemployment insurance, and, 
in most states, workmen’s compensation. Full implementation of legal 
Social Security coverage is liudted. Hiey are denied the right to or- 
ganize fm* collective l^gahiing and access to the services of the 
National Labor Relations Board. They suffer widespread discrimina- 
tion because of their transiency and, in many cases, their race or ethnic 
origin. Residency requirements often bar them from access to public 
assistance, medical care, hospitals, and other community facilities. 

• Cultural deprioation and isolation 

Inadequate and interrupted education is the common lot of the chil- 
dren of seasonal farm workers. Academic retardation, early drop-out, 
cultural variation, ^md a language handicap invariably result. Housing 
and sanitation u* migrant camps and transportation ror migrant work- 
ers generally violate nunimum standards of decency and samty. Health 
services are toe seldom made available. Exclusion from the soda! and 
cultural aspects of community life and rejection by persons and insti- 
tutions in me settled community, often including the churdies, create 
for these people, a mobile but none the less impregnable ghetto. 

NATIONAL GOALS 

The Migrant MimsmY staff, in cooperatioo with state migrant commit- 
tees, evaluated the various state programs in 1960. Based on diis stui^, 
and on state and national policy statements r«purding farm woricers, me 
National Goals for die 5th Decade were dev^ij^. State migrant com- 
mittees also began to work out new goak adapted to the particular needs 
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o£ thdr own rej^ons. The nationtl poUcy end program goals for this 
decade are: 

1. To give migrant people opportuni^ for worship and Christian edu- 
cation, through local churdies ana through direct ministry, always 
without pros^rtism or coercion. 

2. To reduce agricultural migranoy to a minimum. 

3. To eliminate importation of labor. 

4. To stimulate |wovision of basic education and vocational training for 
adults. 

5. To stimulate extension of educational opportunity to children. 

6. To woric for improved conditicms in housing and transportation. 

7. To eliminate legal exemptions in labor legislation and discrimination 
in health and welfare sendees. 

8. To encourage social acceptance aud participation in church and 
community lue. 

9. To encourage among migrant people themselves respcmsible and 
democratic organization tm selThelp, economic and dvic. 

10. To keep policy and program flexible in the light of changing condi- 
tions. 

Evaluation of program is a continuing process. From year to year state 
reports i;pflect progress which has bero made toward achieving these 
Now that the luUfway point of the fiftli decade has been passed, 
not only should we evaluate what has been clone, but we need also to 
kxdc ahead and determine what our emphases will be in the remaining 
years of this decade. The repeal of Public Law 78 and Public Law 414, 
whidi permitted importation of foreign labor for the harvesting of cropsi 
makes it possible for us to deemphasize goal 3. The Department of Lamr 
reports that there were 82,200 more U.S. workers in seasonal jobs in flelds 
and groves in 1985 than in 1964. On August 1985, according to these 
goveroiiient figures, the total employed was 1,138,400 domestic workm 
and 1,200 fordgn workers (a reduc^ of 98 per cent from the 68,700 
fdrdgn workers in 1984). A more effivfent system of labor recruitment 
and placement must be developed, however, to insure an adequate labor 
supply when and where farm labor is nee«.l^. 
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ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 

The nsPLKMBKTATiON of projects under Title 3B of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act has brou^t new hope to many thousandb of migrants who 
luive benefited by prognuns such as basic educatimif job training, resettle* 
ment, child care, better housing, and other self help proj<ects. Many of the 
projects have been sponsored by interreligious groups and local or area 
Kflgmt Ministry organizatioiH, as well as government agendas. It is 
evident, however, tiiat tiiere is a growing need for durifleation of the 
re l a W onshto between Office of Economic Opportunity projects and the 
Minant kAnistry, and for d i s c ussion leading to guiwlines and poUdes 
to bdp Migrant Ministry commiKees nnake dedatons involving this re- 
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latkNxihip. The Rev. WiRiain E. SdK>les, Westan Field Director for the 
Migrant Miniatry hat said that *‘our task in rdation to federal poverty 
programs is to be the conscience of die community, evaluating me pro- 
gram in terms of achievement of goals, involvement of migrant people, 
and stewardship of funds." 



RESPONSiSILITiES OF THE CHURCHES 

OovEaNMSNT funds cannot finance the very special kinds of services that 
die church is equipped to do. The diurdia area of special responsibility 
could be outUnM «^er four general headings: 

• Personal mfiiistries 

Seasonal ^urm workers must have access to ministries of the Christian 
faith, such as worship, Christian education, pastoral care, and allevia- 
tion of physical neecn and opportunities service These ministries 
should M provided wherever possible within the coclext oi die local 
eongregaiiuual Ufv ai}d feUowshin. In situations where die isolation of 
migrant camps makes it tfifBcuh tor farm workers to partioipaie iu the 
life of die local congregation, the local people should assume the re- 
sponsibility for cooperating with the Migrant Ministry to make religious 
services available. Agricuttural workers should always be involvM in 
a manner that respects their dignity and meets their spiritual need. 

• Community Deodopment 

The diurdi recognizes that the farm worker generally is deprived of 
the power to participate in decision-making that afNK±i his welfare 
and Ufe. Sodal isolation, injustices within society, and his powerlessness 
in the political and ecoiiomic community are among the causes. The at- 
titudes in die established community have helped to perpetuate this 
deprivation. Through paternalism and outright expMtation of the 
agricultural worker, even to the withholding of his rights, communities 
have alienated him from normal access to community services and 
protections. 

Farm workers need opportunities to identify with the community 
of whidi they are a part, develop their own leadership, define their 
own problems, and work toward solutions in their own way. In light 
of diis, the church should interpret the basic injustice in farm labor 
and provide encouragement and assistance to the organization of these 
workers. This does not necessarily mean providing leadership as such 
but it does mean standing with them and working with them, some- 
times against the total community, for equality in me economic, social, 
and political areas of life. Recon<^tion is a primary aim of the church 
but it becomes a reality only when people come together as equals. 

• MM$try of todal acceptance 

One of the serious deprivations suffered by seasonal workers is the 
withholding of social acceptance, a common experience they face at 
the bands of the established communities through which they move 
and in which they may settle. As human beings they need and are 
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entitled to a status of respect and dignity in any cmnmunity. Fear and 
a lade of understanding tend to make the community ignore tlieir 
presence or resist their Intimate claims to human oemsideration in the 
settled community. 

Churches should be open«|p the inclusion of migratory or settling 
farm worker' in full fellowsm^.aud should seek with sensitivity and 
imagination to overcome their ^merobeis’ hesitation toward having 
migriuits enter into the fellowship of the chiuches. A further re' 
sponsibilit^ of the diurch is to work for acceptance of migratory 
workers **nd their families into the total ' of u>e community, with 
full appredation for their cultural contribution. 

• Ministry of hgklaHoe action 

Several aspects of the seasonal farm labor problem require legislative 
action at federal and/or state levels, followed by consdentious ad- 
ministration. and enforcement of the laws. Local congregations, denomi- 
natimis, and the tx>undls of churches, acting within tm framework of 
their respective doctrines and polides, should press vigorously for 
the enactment and implementation of legislation on state and national 
levels along the lines set forth in the following list of legislative goa^s: 

1. Inclusion of farm workm unde the provision of the National 
Labor Relations Act, with accessibility to the services of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

2. Better federal minimum wage coverage for farm workers, includ- 
ing seasonal workers. 

3. Ertension of unemployment compensation coverage to farm work- 
ers. 

4. A more effective job placement procedure with concern for the 
farm worker. 

5. An adequate farm labor housing code. 

6. Elimination of detrimental cUld labor and any other circum- 
stances that interfere with school attendance by children of sea- 
sonal workers. 

7. Adequate funds from federal and state sources for education of 
migrant children, day-care services, health services, housing and 
sanitation facilities, and other welfare services needed to overcome 
the spedal disabilities suffered by seasonal farm workers. 

8. An actequate transportation safety code. 

9. Elimination of residenty requirements as a barrier to eligibility 
for public assistanc i ana other community services. 

10. Expansion of such available vocational training and placement 
services as are required to retrain and relocate frurm workers dis- 
placed by mechanization and urbanization. 

11. Continu^ protection against the adverse effects of competition 
from imported farm workers. 

12. Such other legislative enactments as iuhne developments require 
to bring the living and working conditions of all farm workers to 
a parity with tihose of other laMr groups in American society. 
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SUMMARY OF GOALS 



Listed below is a summary of the goals to be sou^t, and s reaffirmation 

the great, c /arriding goals whicb must guide and motivate our action 
programs in behalf of seasonal farm wmkers. All specific isfforts should 
be measured by their contribution to such goals: 

• In the nations aU-out war on poverty, the farm labor front is a 
majm one. Poverty in America will not be overcome until these 
people are enabled to Hft themsel /es above the poverty line. 

• All discrimination and exploitation which relegate farm workers to 
second-class dtizeuship must be eliminated. 

• Social acceptance must be extended to them and must not be 
abridged because of race, ethnic background, or eduaitional level. 

Above all, the goals sought and the methods used must support the 
claims of farm workers for a dignity of their own, with full voice in the 
decisions that afiPect their life. 



The types of programs offered vary bom community to community. The 
following have been reported during this past year: 



Reports from the states indicate that the most important program 
emphases cemtinue to he in the realm of direct spiritual and physical 
mini Mes, cooperation with state agencies, improvement of community 



THE DIRECT PROGRAM OF THE 
MIGRANT MINISTRY 



Educational fwrograms; 

preschool canvassing and classes 

school enrollment 

tutoring and remedial work 

driver education 

classes in Spanish luid English 

citizenship classe;> 

shop and industrial arts 

adult literacy classes 

sewing 

lending libraries 



visitation 

vacation d^urch schools 
films 

family>night gatherings 
Chrisiian education programs 

Healtii and welfare servkc«« 

emergency aid 

counseling 

day-care centers 

travelers aid 

material aid 

Social Security information 
Job placement services 
Vocational retraining 
Teen-age centers 
Medieah dental and eye clinics 
Foster-home care for infants 




Recreational programs: 
camping 

scouting and 4-H clubs 
boys and girls chibs 
crafts 

leisure-time activities 
softball teams 
fiestas 

welcome parties 
supervised recreation 
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relationships with the migrants and their families, interreligious 
cooperation. Healthy signs are being seen in the marked improvemOTt 
found when farmers and growers are on committees that deal with 
standards that need to be set up locally on housing, s^tation, and re 
lated matters. Depth programs are becoming possible as volunteers 
continue their work in sucweding summers, and migrant fammes reti^ 
to the same places. In some areas, a year-round program is developmg 
with those migrants who arc beginning to settle down. 



TRANSPORTATION 

Improvement of traveling conditions for farm worker has been a goal 
since 1920. Progress has been made; voluntary action by progressive 
growers and communities has seen to that. National probing mto tae 
problem has helped. Continued study is being given to: a) the ad^ua^ 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission's present enforcement authont)^ 
b) the effectiveness of the cooperative procures of the Commission and 
the Department of Labor, under the Crew Leader Registration Act, in 
overcoming the difficulties of the spot-check safety inspection program; 
and c) the desirabiUty of eliminating the exclusion from the junsdictaon 
of the Commission of those vehicles transporting migrant workers less 

than seventy-five miles. i u 

In spite of efforts to eliminate the exploitation of migrant workers by 
crew l^ders, through the Crew Leader Registration Act, flagrant viola- 
tions are continually reported by our Migrant Ministiy staff. In some areas 
authorities seem unable to take action even whei; intolerable si^ations 
are reported to them, either because they lack the initiative, or because 
powerful grower organizations are on hand to protect their boys. 

HUMAN RELATIONS 

There are both advantages and disadvantages to community volunteer 
programs. Recruitment and training of a diversified staff, the need for 
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sustained efiFort and motivation of the power structure in the tovm, all 
pose their distinct problems. In addition, contacts between the migrants 
and the interested town leaders are sometimes discouraged by a few 
grower employers. In some cases, the churches are indifferent or even 
hostile to the seasonal farm workers. Facilities or equipment for needed 
programs may not be available, and money may be scarce. Many church 
members may not desire involvement with a depressed economic group 
having a lower education attainment. Blood, sweat, dirt, and tears repel 
as frequently as they produce compassion. William H. Koch, Jr., has 
written a book entitled Dignity of Their Own, which is valuable in under- 
standing the migrant’s point of view. Herein are case studies: of three 
communities in which large numbers of settling-down migrants are found. 
The book depicts procedures followed in involving these ex-miff ants in 
p lannin g and decision-maldng in areas vital to their lives in the dominant 
commimiti'». 

From tht Christian point of view, however, social acceptance and in- 
clusion in the life of the local community are fundamental goals. They 
must be searched for and developed with great sensitivity. Some church 
people stand on this growing edge of human relations. The)' are the ones 
who are expected to go out of their way to talk with the migrants and 
welcome them into Wl participation in the community’s cultural and 
religious life. Many minority-groups and poverty-stricken people reflect 
distinctive cultural patterns. One thing that could imite them with each 
other and with the townsmen is a common spiritual need that can be 
answered by and through the churches. Access to the basic ministries o*’ 
the Christian faith should be available to all in worship services and 
Christian education. All church and community leaders are urged to take 
everv available means to become enlightened in regard to the nature of 
the migrant situation and the best means to meet the challenges within 
their communities. Extensive use of the booklet So You Want to Help 
Migrants is encouraged. A clear ur»d<arstanding of the migiant situation 
is expressed in the new book by the Rev, William E. Schoies, The Next 
Move for the Migrants. 
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ORGANIZATION 

Until this decade very little had been done to organize agricultural 
workers in this country. Unions have obtained a foothold in Califorria, 



workers in this country. Unions have obtained a foothold in California, 
where strikes were used in the early sixties to obtain better wage? and 
working conditions. The attention of the nation has been focused on the 
problems of both migrants and growers during the past year as the 
effort toward organization was made by the National Farm Workers 



Although growers vary greatly in their at^aoides and practices, all of 
them are caught in the toils of a highly competitive enterprise. The 
Migrant Ministry and the churches have an obligation to seek under- 
standing of the growers’ problems and to help fold a solution to the 
national problems which will provide for an ade ,uate st-mdard for all 
farm worlcers and a fair return to the growers. At the same time, in view' 
of the wide gap in levels of living between farm workers and the general 
consumer community, the churches must continually impress upon all 
citizens their ethical responsibility to improve living and workmg condi- 
tions for seasonal labor, even at cost to themselves. 

It is the intent of the Migrant Ministry to “let justice roll dowm” on 
both the mipant and the employer. The problems of the migrant and the 
problems of the grower have been seen as two sides of the same coin. 
Solutions to any problems should favorably affect both sides. They can 
only come about with a concerted, responsible, and democratic organiza- 
tion that will press forvard toward the goal of economic and civic self- 
help. For the farm workers, their right to organize into labor unions and 
bargain collectively with employers is recognized. For the employers, it is 
imperative that prefits be sufficient to care for production and marketing. 
Both are part of the total national economy. 



The problems mentioned in regard to the migrant continue to be his 
problems when he becomes an ex-migrant by settling down in one ph ,*e. 
Abandoned farm houses and derelict bams housing one or two families 
are rarely regulated by sanitation codes. Many become squatters on the 
edges or towns, creating slums that are tmwanted by the towns even 
more than by the ex-migrants themselves. Consequently, these resettlers 
are isolated from community life and services. Without education and 
skills, it is hard to find and keep jo ds. Some status churdhes wj 



Thanksgiving and Christmas time - • 

Now, for me first time in history, we can see ways and means of easing 
the lot of the settling down m'lgrant. Those farm workers who express the 



Association under the leadership of Cesar Chavez. 



GROWER CONCERNS 



MIGRANTS WHO ARE SETTLING DOWN 



of them, or salve their consden.;es by delivering baskets 
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RESOURCES 

N«cf Mom Ah* WilUim E. Sc^ 

(FViaoddiip Ami) 

Thi$ U the Miffunt by Louisa R. Shotwdl .60 

(FMenddil^ neii) 

Di^ofTh^OumhyWili^ 1.06 

(Frandafa^ Aren) 

L 0 odt/$ fadkttt MkutHry to Migrant Chttdten 
( Vaoatioo diurdi Sdiool Packet) 

Single copy free, additional copies $1.00 eadi 

Pleata Gkoa 17« a Chance to Grow 100 for $4XX> 

(Single copy frree) 

Let Juetice RoU Down* 

So You Want to Help Migtrante* 

National Goale for the Decade* - ^ 

I 

It There Any Hope for Them?* j 

Bulletin Ineert—The Forgotten Peopik* 

Contider the Workert of the Field-fifanrMp, for sale only . . . $5.00 
Order from: The Migrant Ministry 

National Council of Churdies 

475 Riverside Drive 

New York, New York 10027 

The Harvesters \w Louisa R. Shotwell $4.50 

( Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1061 ) 

Harvest of Despair ^ Dale Wri^t $4.05 

(Beacon Press, 1065) 

Booseodt Grady by Louisa R. Shotwell JSO 

(C^nssett fr Dunlap, paperbadc by Tempo, 1064) 

The Slooet We Rent by Truman Moore $4.06 

(Random House, 1065) 

* Free in limited quSntides. 



The Migrant Ministry * 

National Coumcb. or m Cbomcbbs or Gbust in tbb U.SA 
475 Riverside Driven New York, New Yoric 100S7 
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